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West Indies we find large tobacco and sugar estates worked by
negro labour. Far from being self-supporting communities, they
were largely dependent on the ships for necessities. The advan-
tages to England were, that she thereby obtained things which
otherwise must come from foreign nations, and so helped to keep
the ' balance of trade ' in her own favour ; that it encouraged
shipbuilding, attempts being made to force all the trade into
English ships; lastly, the colonies provided markets for English
goods. Emigration to take up homesteads was, however, not
unknown and the northern states were settled in tins way, often,
as we have seen, by discontented religious or political rebels.

The early seventeenth century saw much unemployment ;
it was estimated to be as high as 30 per cent, in Sheffield in 1615,
and emigration of labourers to some extent eased the situation.
The colonies were used too as dumping ground for prisoners and
undesirables generally, in spite of protests from the colonists.
Criminals, prisoners of war, and inconvenient Irish were thus
got rid of. Royalist prisoners after Worcester shared iho fate
with 2,000 Irish girls and boys deported by order of the Govern-
ment, Kidnapping was not uncommon. Such emigrants were
sold by auction, but they retained some legal rights. After five
years' service they were free and might take up land. In Virginia
their lot was not intolerable; in the West Indies it was very bad.

The government of these new lands underwent considerable
change* The original grant of land was made to a company or
a wealthy proprietor, who was responsible for all who went.
But some form of self-government quickly arose, the colonists
usually modelling themselves on what they had known in England,
the Virginian large estates taking on a semi-feudal complexion,
the small closely set holdings of the north becoming democratic
townships.

The Crown found it difficult to control the companies, and the
colonies managed their own affairs, subject to veto by the home
Government. The chief cause of interference was its navigation
policy. Charles I tried to make all colonial trade pass through
English ports. This pressed heavily on Virginia and the West